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THE MONTH. 








Tue TABLE of statistics, given in another column, completes our 
record of changes in the unclassified service of the Interior Depart- 
ment down to June 30, 1887, as far as the Department at Washing- 
ton is concerned. The prior changes in the same service, down to 
Dec. 30, 1886, were printed in the Recorp for March. From the 
summary of the figures herewith presented, it will be seen that in 
a total of 1,080 positions there have been 732 new appointments, 
or 68 per cent.; 277 promotions, or 254 per cent.; 298 removals, 
or 28 per cent.; 194 resignations, or 18 per cent.; 17 deaths, or 14 
per cent. The largest number of promotions has occurred in the 
Patent Office. For the department at large (the presidential offices), 
our record was completed to the same date June 30, in the August 
issue. 





SPEAKING OF the errors in the “Smelling Committee’s” report, 
the Boston Herald remarks that it would not seem unreasonable to 
expect that such figures as the total number of employees should be 
correct; and that, when it is shown that these are incorrect, not much 
confidence can be placed in the other statistics which the report 
presents. The committee gives the whole number of employees at the 
custom house, for example, as 644, of whom 509 are Republicans. 
The Herald, after a careful investigation, says that the total number 
of offices in the custom house at the disposal of the collector, either 
by direct. appointment or through the civil service board, is “exactly 
333, of which,.at the date of the report, 110 were new appointees of 
the collector.” In the naval office there are 20 men; in the ap- 
praiser’s department, 58; and 9 in the surveyor’s office. Here is a 
total of 87 officers over whose appointment the collector has no con- 





trol. Of these 87, thirty-five are new appointees. Adding 87 to the 
333 above mentioned, we have 420 instead of 644, the total as found 
by the committee. In addition to the 420 employees referred to, there 
is, to be sure, a force of about 200 laborers employed on the wharves; 
but the personnel of this service is very unstable, and the Herald 
thinks that nearly all these men have been appointed since Collector 
Saltonstall came into office. The presumption is that these laborers, 
though not on the pay-roll of the custom house, and though embraced 
in a list which is kept distinct from that of the employees, have been 
used by the committee to swell the totals, and so make it appear that 
the number of Republicans still retained in office in the customs 
service is much larger than the facts will show. 





THE EXEMPTION law turns out not to exempt veteran soldiers 
and sailors to the extent which its leading advocates intended. In 
our August issue, we called attention to the fact that both the Civil 
Service Act and the rules require in candidates certain qualifications 
outside of those tested by “an examination”; and the question arose 
whether, notwithstanding the Tobin bill (which exempts veterans 
from any examination provided for by the act. or by the rules made 
under its provisions), soldiers and sailors desiring appointment are 
not still obliged to make application through the Civil Service Com- 
mission and have their qualifications, other than those which are tested 
by the examination, properly so called, certified by the Commission 
before claiming the benefits of the preference clause. In July last, 
the Commission amended their rules according to the theory that 
they still have, to a limited extent, jurisdiction of the appointment of 
veterans; the amendments requiring every person applying for an 
appointment without an examination to file an application stating on 
oath: (1) his name, residence, post-office address; (2) the office or 
employment he seeks; (3) regiment and company in which his ser- 
vice in the army was performed, the time of such service, the date of 
his discharge, etc.; (4) whether the applicant habitually uses intoxi- 
cating beverages to excess or is a seller of intoxicating liquor; (5) 
whether he has within one year been convicted of any offence 
under the laws of the Commonwealth. Such application was also 
required to be accompanied by a certificate of good character and 
of capacity for performing the duties of the office applied for. It 
was understood that the Governor and Council should ask the opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court upon the question before approving this 
amendment of the rules. The opinion of the court was accordingly 
called for, and it has just been sent down, signed by the full court, 
with the exception of Mr. Justice Devens, who dissents. It sustains 
the view according to which the amendment was drawn, declaring 
that those who would take advantage of the new law must make 
application for appointment to the Civil Service Commission, as re- 
quired by the Civil Service Act. Considering the statute and the 
rules previously made under it, the court says: “The examination of 
the applicant is an important requirement under the rules, but it is 
not the only material requirement. It cannot be justly said that the 
other requirements to which we have just referred [name, age, resi- 
dence, previous history of the applicant, facts about the use or sale of 
liquor, etc.] are parts or incidents of the examination. They are 
separate and independent requirements or conditions, and are so 
treated throughout the statute and the rules.” 
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THE REBELLION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


WueEn Mr. Cleveland, committed by pledge and by practice to the 
civil service reform idea, was elected President by a party “hungry 
and thirsty for the spoils of office,” it was clear that there would be 
a severe strain or a break tefore his term had expired. The vital 
question for us was whether this break would be with his party or 
the principles of reform, for a rupture with one or the other seemed 
inevitable. Up to the present time, though the strain has been enor- 
mous, the break has not taken place. Is it coming, or, if not, how 
is it to be avoided? In Maryland and in Massachusetts, the Presi- 
dent’s party is in open rebellion against civil service reform. The 
President has apparently yielded his reform principles there, but he 
has stood firm here. He has not yet broken with his party, where 
it has trampled his principles under foot: his party has not yet 
broken with him, where he has forced those principles upon it against 
its wishes. What will be the end of this contest no one can proph- 
esy. But the people of the two States, Maryland and Massachusetts, 
have an opportunity, in the coming elections, to make themselves 
felt on this issue,— an opportunity that has never been equalled since 
the subject of civil service reform came before the country. We 
presented the situation in Maryland in a former number: let us now 
look at Massachusetts. 

The President’s course in this State, in regard to the civil service 
question, is exemplified by the conduct in office of his two most impor 
tant appointees, Messrs. Saltonstall and Corse. Under their adminis- 
tration, the custom house and post-office have been carried on strictly 
in accordance with civil service reform principles. Consequently, 
there has been no clean sweep; and many faithful and competent 
officers and clerks are still employed, thoxgh they are Republicans. 
To the spoils democracy of Massachusetts, this seems little else than 
an outrage. We gave an account in our last number of the appoint- 
ment of a sub-committee by the Democratic State Central Committee, 
“to ascertain the number of partisan and offensive Republicans hold" 
ing Federal offices in Massachusetts,” and of how this committee, 
which is now everywhere known as the “Smelling Committee,” 
was received by Collector Saltonstall, when they undertook to ex- 
amine into his appointments. The “Smelling Committee,” though 
rather severely sat upon, were not silenced, for they continued their 
investigation through other channels of information; and at Worces- 
ter, the night before the State convention, they put in a long report, 
stating in great detail the whole number of employees, and the 
numbers and proportions of Republicans in every department of the 
Federal service in the State. The figures given are believed to be 
very inaccurate; but, taking them as presented, they show that, out 
of a total of 4,614 employees drawing pay from the United States 
treasury, 3,828, or 83 per cent. of the force, are Republicans, and, as 
the report goes on to say, “are retained in office under the very 
administration they attempted to vilify, and whose election they 
tried to defeat.” The committee offer the following reasons why so 
many “partisan and offensive” Republicans are retained: first, be- 
cause an impression seems to prevail that their retention is in some 
way involved in civil service reform; second, because of a strange 
presumption that they may be relied upon to vote for Cleveland; 
third, political and social influence; fourth, the platform of State 
and national conventions (civil service reform planks) and instruc- 
tions from Washington. Under the third head, the committee take 
the opportunity to rebuke “prominent and leading Democrats, who, 
forgetful of their obligations to their own party, have indorsed by 
letter and petition those same partisan Republicans.” The committee 
also tell the story of their call upon Messrs. Saltonstall and Corse, and 
of the refusal of those gentlemen to furnish lists of their employees. 

The report of this committee is the key-note of the Democratic 
Convention. Its spirit rules throughout the proceedings. For a 
presiding officer, Jonas H. French was chosen, a boon companion 
and close political adherent of Benjamin F. Butler. His speech as 
presiding officer was largely devoted to the Butler idea that “the 
government belongs to its friends.” The following quotations indi- 
cate the tenor of the address : — 




















The third party, that will be a menace to the nation if it is allowed to be 


created, is that of the office-holders of the country, secured in their positions 
by a recognition of the idea that they are beyond the reach, from any cause, of 


political discipline or party restraint.... And yet we are graciously told that 


this body of men, with all their influence and opportunities, should not be 
removed; and the party in power is expected to carry on the government through 
its party enemies. Was ever a business man successful when the great body of 
his subordinates was ‘opposed to his success? ... For myself, I believe the party 
of the majority should be absolutely responsible for the conduct of the govern- 
ment, unhampered by any laws or regulations which can embarrass it. 


The resolutions are a queer compound of diametrically opposed 
views of the civil service question. But the concluding paragraph of 
the civil service plank voices the convention more correctly than the 
one sound sentence that is strangely sandwiched into the middle. 
We give the resolution entire : — 

It being an unquestioned principle that the business of government should 
be conducted with the same care and policy as personal business matters, there- 
fore we believe that no business can be successfully carried on, unless those 
engaged in its prosecution act in harmony. We believe that no business man 
would employ or retain in his employ any person who was known to be in the 
interest of a rival, who depreciated his business capacity, undermined his credit, 
or disclosed his secrets. We believe that no administration of the government 
can be successful, unless those who are intrusted with the execution of its im- 
portant affairs are interested in its success, approve of its policy, and believe in 
the principles it represents. We believe that all the important offices in the civil 
service should be filled by competent persong in political sympathy with the 
administration; that all other offices, not representative in their character, 
should be filled by persons selected for their fitness, capacity, and integrity; 
‘that the dispensing of patronage should neither be a tax upon the time of our 
public men nor the instrument of their ambition.” We believe with the Presi- 
dent that no officer should be retained in the public service who has shown him- 
self an offensive partisan; and we think a sense of propriety and duty to the 
administration of which they are a part requires the Federal office-holders repre- 
senting the administration in this State to discharge from the public service any 
of their subordinates against whom charges of offensive partisanship can be 
sustained. 


The finishing touch to this revolt against civil service reform and 
against the President’s course in Massachusetts was given by the 
nomination for governor of Henry B. Lovering, an out-and-out 
spoilsman, who received 638 votes against 363 given to William E. 
Russell, a well-known supporter of the President’s reform policy. 
Thus, for the coming campaign in this State, the Democrats stand 
clamoring for the Federal offices which have been withheld, rebuking 
the President for adhering to his reform pledges, and leading the 
way to a retrograde movement, which, if followed by the Democratic 
party of the country, will bring down upon them the defeat they will 
well deserve. 

On the other hand, as the Democrats descend to a low plane, the 
Republican party shows signs of taking higher ground. In Mary- 
land, the position of the Republican party at present is admirable, 
and fairly meets the views of the civil service reformers in all parts 
of the country. And the Massachusetts Republican Convention, just 
held, has pledged itself to the support of civil service reform in a 
straightforward and satisfactory manner. Contrast the following ring- 
ing resolution of the Republicans with the insincere, contradictory, 
and incomprehensible declaration of principles (!) adopted by the 
Democratic Convention : — 

We pledge ourselves to maintain the existing Civil Service Law of this Com- 
monwealth. We approve of the national Civil Service Law, passed by a Repub- 
lican Congress, and demand that it be extended to other departments not now 
under its provisions. While we thus approve of the present Civil Service Law, and 
demand its extension, we call attention to the fact that the Democratic party has, 
during the present national administration, demonstrated that the efficacy of 
the law can be utterly destroyed when it is administered in a hostile spirit. In 
proof of this, we point to the array of shameful dismissals and disgraceful ap- 
pointments by the present administration, and also to the President’s indorse- 
ment of the spoils machine in Maryland and other States. If further proof were 
needed, it has been furnished by the Democratic Convention in this State, which 
shows beyond a doubt that the Democratic party in Massachusetts stands with 
that party throughout the country in support of the doctrine, “To the victors 
belong the spoils.’’ 

A defeat for the Democratic party in Maryland would do more 
for civil service reform than any political event that is now within 
the range of possibility ; but, next to that, we may hope for such a 
falling off in the Democratic vote in Massachusetts (defeat is certain) 
as will effectually put the seal of the people’s condemnation upon the 
effort of the Massachusetts Democrats to re-establish the spoils sys- 
tem in the civil service. 











PARTISAN PREJUDICE NOT WHOLLY RESPONSIBLE. 


In THEIR report upon the charges made against Postmaster 
Harrity, the Commissioners lay a good deal of stress on the point 
that partisan prejudice keeps Republicans from applying for exam- 
ination when the service is in the hands of their political opponents, 
and vice versa; and the fact is recalled that, during General Huide- 
koper’s management of the office, an “overwhelming majority” of 
the appointees were Republicans. Under him, “not many Democrats 
applied for examination, and the names of only a few were placed 
upon the registers of eligibles.” And the Commissioners say that 
the end sought by the Civil Service Law and rules fails to be 
attained, “not because of imperfections of the law or defects of the 
rules, but because partisan prejudice created by a partisan press 
for party purposes keeps Democrats out of the civil service examina- 
tions when the Republican party is in power, and keeps Republicans 
out when the Democratic party is in power.” The report further 
says :— 

When the law shall have been accepted in good faith by both the great politi- 
cal parties, and appointing officers shall all, by official word and act, declare their 
determination to execute it faithfully, there will then be no longer question of 
the unpartisan operation of examinations for the classified civil service. This 
condition of party sentiment is being produced certainly, if not rapidly; and 
there is no reason to doubt that the discussion upon the complaints under con- 
sideration will produce a good effect at Philadelphia by showing that public how 
little reliance may be placed upon the truthfulness of certain partisan journals 
of that city, when they pretend to discuss the civil service act or rules, or when 
they make statements concerning the Commission, its boards of examiners, or 
appointing officers, who are members of the political party of which they are not 
members, and upon which they make daily attacks. This discussion will also 
produce other good results, and it is to be hoped that it will have such an effect 


that hereafter no citizen will remain out of a civil service examination because 
he is not of the party dominant in national affairs. 


No doubt there is much truth in the explanation which the Com- 
missioners make, and to the obstacles which the party press thus put 
in the pathway of reform are added others growing out of the long 
prevalence of old ideas. That the offices in some way belong to the 
victorious party is a notion so thoroughly implanted in the public 
mind that commonly the first conception of civil service reform 
makes it the means of appointing persons to office on a basis of 
capacity and fitness only within the limits of the dominant party. 
As a method for selecting one Democrat in preference to another 
competing for the same place, it commends itself to the half-informed ; 
but the purpose and necessity of throwing open public employment to 
all alike, irrespective of everything but their merits, is an idea of 
later growth. 

In Philadelphia, however, despite the perversion of facts by a 
“partisan press,” public sentiment has been educated to a fair degree 
of appreciation of what the reform law seeks to accomplish. We are 
disposed to think, therefore, as we have remarked on other occasions, 
that the trouble in the Harrity case is more fundamental than the 
official report would make it appear. ‘“ When appointing officers shall 
all, by official word and act, declare their determination to execute it 
[ the law ] faithfully, there will be no longer question of the unparti- 
san operation of examinations for the classified civil service.” In our 
opinion, it is in this part of their diagnosis that the Commissioners 
have struck at the root of the difficulty. Though intended as a 
general statement, the description obviously fits Mr. Harrity, and 
recalls our remark of last month,— that he was well known as a man 
who had little or no sympathy with the reform movement, and who 
would therefore make every effort to prefer Democrats, in so far as 
the strict letter of the law would allow. “The public mind is not 
freed from the impression that something was wrong,” a corre- 
spondent writes us. Though nearly all applicants under the post- 
master were Democrats, it is certain that, of a number of Republicans 
who passed the examinations with a good average, none obtained 
appointments; and the number of removals made by him was very 
large. As we have pointed out before, the result of this investigation 
shows that the Civil Service Law is not sufficient to accomplish the 
ends of reform unless its administration be in friendly hands. 

This conclusion a majority of the Commissioners themselves im- 
pliedly recognize; for, touching the matter of removals, they say :— 
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A rule requiring reasons for a dismissal, to be filed with the order of dis- 
missal, would, in the opinion of the Commission, be a wise rule; but, in the 
absence of a provision of law or a Presidential rule requiring this, the power of 
removal is unrestricted, and the appointing officer may, without incurring the 
danger of any penalty, remove an employee for any cause, and refuse to give the 
employee any reason for his action. He may even remove an employee for no 
cause without danger of any action that can be taken against him under the 
Civil Service Act and rules. From this statement of the law in relation to re- 
movals, it will be seen that this Commission had no authority to inquire into the 
reasons that influenced Postmaster Harrity to remove certain of the employees 
of the Philadelphia post-office. The Commission was compelled to take his 
volunteered denial that he dismissed employees against whom he had no com- 
plaint to make,— that he dismissed any employee for partisan reasons only. 





The absurdity of endeavoring by law to prevent removals merely for 
political reasons, while no power is given to ascertain what an 
officer’s reasons for removals are, is here made apparent. So long as 
men are turned out in large numbers merely to make room for 
others, the impression that only those in political sympathy with the 
removing power stand a chance for appointment will gain currency 
naturally. The party newspapers may help to spread the idea, but 
they cannot be held responsible for it. We need the further protec- 
tion of law. 


THE CHICAGO REPORTS. 


THE MONTH brings to hand a full report of the findings of the 
United States Commission in the Webster case at Chicago, and also 
the Commissioners’ report concerning the execution of the Civil Ser- 
vice Law and rules in the Chicago post-office. The latter gives a con- 
cise statement of the number of changes made in the postal service 
since Mr. Judd’s appointment, and makes some just observations in 
explanation of the fact that a large majority of applicants for places 
in the classified post-offices and custom houses are Democrats. An 
important passage in the report says that Postmaster Judd has 
uniformly filed a statement of the reasons for all dismissals which 
he has made, and adds, “If the postmaster at Chicago finds it 
entirely practicable to give reasons for all removals made by him, 
it certainly cannot be impracticable for other postmasters to do the 
samw.e.” Notwithstanding this sentence, the report has the signature 
of Mr. Edgerton, who has refused to join the other Commissioners in 
recommending a law or rule requiring such action on the part of all 
removing officers, and who writes a long dissenting opinion on this 
point in the Webster case. 

Concerning the complaint against Collector Seeberger for violat- 
ing the Civil Service Act by removing George A. Webster for political 
reasons, we have three documents: (1) Opinion of the Commission 
(addressed to the President and signed by Messrs. Oberly and 
Lyman); (2) Report of Commissioner Edgerton; (3) Report of 
Commissioner Lyman; and the testimony and exhibits are appended. 
The opinion we print in full in another column, the matter appear- 
ing to us of importance. Last month, in trusting, as we were 
obliged to do, entirely to telegraphic anticipations of the report, we 
were led slightly into error as to its conclusions. Our announcement 
was that the Commissioners were reported to have agreed unani- 
mously “upon a verdict of ‘not guilty’ in this case against the 
Federal officials in Chicago.” We now find that, while in Mr. 
Edgerton’s report (the investigation having been conducted by him 
and Mr. Lyman jointly) the collector is fully vindicated, the Com- 
missioner’s colleague practically finds the charge sustained. Mr. 
Webster was not an offensive partisan; he was, at least, an average 
clerk in faithfulness and efficiency, with his integrity unquestioned ; 
his resignation was forced,— practically a dismissal; and the real rea- 
son for the dismissal is not disclosed, but remains, to use the collec- 
tor’s own words, “in his own mind and keeping.” Such is the finding 
of Commissioner Lyman. 

Commissioner Edgerton’s bitter and unreasonable criticism of the 
Chicago Civil Service Reform Association and of reform leagues in 
general deserves separate treatment, though he is well answered by his 
two associates, both of whom siga the report to the President. Suffice 
it to say here that Mr. Edgerton betrays throughout his report a tem- 
per and spirit which justify a belief that he is little in sympathy with 
the purposes of the law which the Commission is organized to watch 
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over and administer. In other words, it seems to us that Commis- 
sioner Edgerton has shown himself a doubting and doubtful civil 
service reformer. Of the Chicago reformers he says it seemed to be 
their purpose to convict Collector Seeberger “without knowledge of 
in what the violation consisted,”— an end which they sought in order 
to become politically prominent! And here is one of the paragraphs 
in which the Commissioner uncorks his hatred of “ leagues ” and “ asso- 
ciations in general” :— 

So long as unreasoning hostility to the administration and persistent denun- 
ciation are called vigilance and investigation in the cause of honest government 
and civil service reform, so long will it be known that neither civil service 
reform nor honest government is the real subject of deep concern, but that 
greed for office and party success are the mainspring to action, and the defeat of 
the present Democratic administration the highest purpose. 

In the opinion and the reports of the Commissioners, we read the 
moral of this story, as we did in the narrative presented by the 
Chicago Association, and published last month. The doings of 
the Federal officers at Chicago, as at Philadelphia, show that we 
cannot get our custom houses and post-offices out of politics and 
have them managed according to business methods without addi- 
tional legislation. The Pendleton Act contained, perhaps, all that 
it was prudent to ask for in the beginning; but experience shows that 
its defects are serious. A Jones, or Harrity, or Seeberger can drive 
a coach and four clean through it; and it is now time for the gaps to 
be closed. 





THE DESPOTISM OF THE SPOILS SYSTEM. 


CotoneL FReEncg, in the late Democratic convention, quotes with 
approval the following plank in the platform of the Kentucky Demo- 
crats : — 


We favor honest civil service reform,— by which we mean the enforcement of 

the faithful performance by persons appointed to office of all public duties in- 
trusted to them; and to this end, as well as to the maintenance of the spirit of our 
representative form of government, we demand the strictest measure of personal 
and party responsibility, and we are opposed to the substitution in room of this 
of life tenure, a civil pension list, and all other appendages of a bureaucratic sys- 
tem foreign to the genius of our institutions and people. 
And, taking this as his theme, he inveighs against the dangers of 
a bureaucracy to be established by civil service laws. Already, we 
have pointed out that life tenure is not an incident of the actual 
civil service laws, and no one is endeavoring to make it such. Life 
tenure is a mere man of straw, set up by Colonel French and others 
of his kind to be the butt of their florid eloquence. So clear is this 
that the question naturally arises; Why do men supposed to be pos- 
sessed of ordinary common sense make an assertion, the falsity of 
which can be proved in an instant? For ourselves, believing that the 
children of this world are wise in their generation, we are compelled to 
think that Colonel French depends upon the general ignorance of the 
community in regard to civil service reform, upon the special igno- 
rance of his own followers, and still more on the feeling, so natural 
to spoilsmen, that anything which keeps the boys from a monopoly 
of offices must be aristocratic and bad. 

The truth is that the fundamental principle of our civil service 
statutes is so purely democratic in its nature that spoilsmen, like 
unscrupulous lawyers who have a bad case to handle, are simply 
forced to twist the facts. As we have said again and again, a law 
which says to citizens, “ Whoever shows the greatest fitness for office 
by the test of impartial examination shall have office,” places all men 
on an equality without reference to complexion, creed, party, or 
influential backing. On the other hand, to allow the offices to be 
manipulated in the interest of a ring of bosses is to create in sub- 
stance a despotism, if not an aristocracy. In a State like Maryland, 
where the spoils system has now reached its uttermost limit, politics 
are practically under the control of an oligarchy. No one there 
would think of applying for office, unless he first gave pledges of 
allegiance to the Gorman ring; and, even to get an elective office, 
he must do the same. If he is stamped with the approval of the 
ting, he plays for the nomination at the primaries with loaded dice. 
A cohort of office-holders vote for him; and, should there be any 
doubt about the result, the judges, who are some of their number, 
allow repeating or put in sufficient bogus ballots to make up the 














deficit. The office-holders are a real band of mercenaries. They dare 
not have any opinions of their own. Their positions depend upon 
their submission to the ring. Those of them who are personally 
honest are not required to do corrupt and criminal work ; but they 
are obliged to lend their respectability to the corruption of others, and 
must pay heavy assessments to secure their inactivity. We have 
known young men in that State who expressed a desire to enter 
politics to be told that there was no difficulty at all in the matter, 
if they would declare themselves for Gorman, and would pay a round 
sum into the ring treasury. In one case, a young politician was 
retired to private life because he thought the sum demanded by the 
ring for his nomination was exorbitant; and the individual who 
finally obtained the nomination was obliged to promise to pay over 
“to party purposes” the entire salary he was to receive in the office, 
besides $5,000 upon nomination. Suffice it to say he was elected, 
and is at present a rabid Gorman man. 

Such a state of affairs could only be brought about and main- 
tained by the spoils system. If the power to appoint to office were 
taken away from the bosses, the mercenary band of office-holders 
who work night and day at politics, when the ordinary citizen is 
engaged in sleep and the legitimate pursuits of private life, would 
melt away. The fear of dismissal which makes office-holders what 
they are in Maryland could no longer operate upon them; and we 
should see them taking only a legitimate interest in politics, like their 
fellow-citizens. It is easy, therefore, to see what makes men of the 
Cuniff, Maguire, French, and Gorman type hate civil service reform 
so bitterly. To them, it means the disbandment of a servile band of 
poor devils who do not dare to call their souls their own; and, as a 
spoilsman’s whole trade is in appointing, training, and ruling such 
a band, they know that, if this employment is taken away, they 
will be driven by men of ability and high principle into obscurity. 
Naturally, they make a hard fight for the old system; naturally, they 
endeavor to conceal its essential oligarchy, and attach to their support 
the people’s love of democracy, by boldly asserting civil service 
reform to be aristocratic in its nature. It is the bold plan of the 
thief who joins the crowd in calling out, “Stop, thief!” But this is 
the kind of plan which works but for a brief period. 


REMOVALS FOR POLITICAL REASONS UNLAWFUL. 
OPINION OF THE COMMISSION. 


On the 29th of August, Mr. Charles W. Rowland, chairman of the 
Cincinnati postal board of examiners, wrote to the Civil Service 
Commissioners, inquiring what limitations the law has placed upon 
removals; and in a letter in reply, dated September 7 and approved 
September 8 (signed by John H. Oberly, Acting President), the Com- 
missioners say : — 

“That every carrier and clerk in the Cincinnati post-office might 
be legally removed for cause is a proposition on which you need no 
information. It is, therefore, concluded that you wish to know 
whether, in the opinion of the Commission, efficient carriers and 
clerks of good character may — be removed for partisan reasons 
because they do not agree in politics with the postmaster. 

“The Commission has heretofore stated, and now repeats, that the 
power of removal is unrestricted, except that a removal may not be 
legally made for any one of the following causes: (1) Because a 

rson in the service has refused to contribute to a political fund or 
or a political purpose; (2) Because a person has refused to render 
political service ; (8) Because a person has refused to permit the ap- 
pointing officer, or any other person in the civil service, to coerce his 
political action. For any other cause, any person in the civil service 
may be removed legally; and a person illegally removed for any of 
the causes named cannot, under any provision of the Civil Service 
Act, demand restoration. 

“Tf, then, an appointing officer were to remove one of his subordi- 
nates for 4 one of the reasons mentioned among the inhibitions of 
removals, what penalty could be inflicted upon him? 

“ Civil service Rule XXIV. provides that every violation of any of 
the sections of the Civil Service Act relating to political assessments 
shall be good cause for the removal of the officer guilty of the viola- 
tion; and section 15 of that act provides that ‘any person who shall 
be _failty of violating any provision of the four foregoing sections 
shall, on conviction thereof, be punished by a fine not exceeding five 
thousand dollars, or by imprisonment for a term not exceeding three 
years, or by such fine and imprisonment both.’ 

“If the words ‘four foregoing sections’ refer to the four sections 
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next ow pers the fifteenth section, an appointing officer might be 
unished by both fine and imprisonment for removing a subordinate 
use he had refused to contribute money to a political fund or for 
a political pu But no penalty is prescribed by the act for a 
violation of either the second or third inhibition upon removals ; and 
an appointing officer might therefore, without fear of either fine or 
imprisonment, violate the law by dismissing subordinates because 
they have refused to render political service, or because they have 
refused to permit the appointing officer, or other person in the civil 
service, to coerce their political action. It is to be presumed, how- 
ever, that no appointing officer would willingly violate any provision 
of the law; but if, because he could not be punished criminally for 
the violation, an appointing officer were to violate the removal inhib- 
ee in question, it may be safe to conclude that he would 
not be permitted to remain in office. No officer should be continued 
in the enforcement of a law any of the provisions of which he him- 
self may have wilfully violated. 


“In this view, it becomes important to determine whether a removal | spe 


made for partisan reasons falls under the inhibitions that a person in 
the public service shall not be removed (1) because he has refused to 
render political service or (2) because he has refused to be coerced in 
his political action. 
“One of the eight fundamental provisions of the civil service rules, 
as prescribed by the Civil Service Act, is — 
“That no person in the public service is for that reason under any obligation to 


...Tender any political service, and that he will not be removed or otherwise 
prejudiced for refusing to do so. 


“ Rule VIII. provides that — 


“No question in any examination, or proceeding by or under the Commission 
or examiners, shall call for the expression or disclosure of any political... 
opinion or affiliation; and, if such opinion or affiliation be known, no discrimina- 
tion shall be made by reason thereof by the examiners, the Commission, or the 
appointing power. 


“From these provisions of the law and rules, it is concluded : — 

“First. That it is unlawful to ask an applicant for appointment 
under the Civil Service Law to divulge his political opinions or affilia- 
tions. 

“ Second. That, if the appointing officer ascertain in any way what 
are the political opinions or affiliations of any applicant for appoint- 
ment, it is unlawful in him to therefore either discriminate in the 
applicant’s favor or against him,— that it is unlawful in the appoint- 
ing officer to appoint an eligible for the reason that he is or is not a 
Democrat, or to refuse to appoint an eligible for the reason that he is 
or is not a Republican, and vice versa. 

“ Third. That it is unlawful to remove any person from the public 
service for refusing to render political service. 

“The law fairly construed is that entrance to the classified civil 
service shall be upon the merit of the applicant, without regard to his 
political opinions or affiliations, and that continuance in the service 
shall be upon the employee’s merit, without regard to his political 
opinions or affiliations. . 

“ Therefore, the appointing officer who appoints or refuses to appoint 
an applicant because the applicant does or does not entertain certain 
political opinions violates the law; and an appointing officer who 
removes an employee because the employee refuses to render political 
service in accordance with the wishes of the appointing officer — 
because he is not a political partisan of the appointing officer — also 
violates the law. 

“Entertaining these views, the Commission replies to your question 
by saying that, in the opinion of the Commission, the postmaster at 
Cincinnati cannot lawfully remove any carrier or clerk for the reason 
that the carrier or clerk belongs to the political party to which the 
postmaster is opposed,— that he can lawfully remove no person from 
the classified postal service at Cincinnati except for some other cause 
than the employee’s political opinions or affiliations.” 





REFERRING to the condemnatory resolutions adopted by the Ohio 
Democratic Association because of his letter on the subject of such 
association, Commissioner Oberly says: “ We are endeavoring to dis- 
tribute the minor offices among both parties, and assure the Repub- 
lican clerk that, under a Democratic administration, his place is 
secure so long as he behaves himself and discharges his duty. When 
this administration came in, the Republican State associations dis- 
banded. If the right of Democratic officials to combine for isan 
pu s is recognized, would it not be legitimate for Republicans, 
in the event of a change in the administration, to then combine? and 
they would say these Democratic clerks were active partisans, and 
demand their removal. We are laboring to relieve the public service 
from these partisan influences, and put it upon a business basis. As 
I've said before, the law has nothing to do with associations like that 
of Virginia and those of Maryland, composed mainly of non-office- 
holders. The law permits a government clerk to contribute his money 
for political purposes, but he must not combine with other public 
officials for these ends.” 











DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 


CHANGES IN THE UNCLASSIFIED SERVICE AT WASHINGTON FROM JAN. 1, 1887, 
TO JUNE 30, 1887. 


(Total Number of Positions, about 1,080.) 
DEPARTMENTAL APPOINTEES. 
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REPORT OF THE “SMELLING COMMITTEE.” 


THE special committee of Democrats referred to in the September 
ReEcorD, appointed to prosecute an inquiry into the holding of Fed- 
eral offices in Massachusetts, and lately characterized very happily 
as the “smelling committee,” were not deterred from their under- 
taking by the rebuff sustained at the hands of Collector Saltonstall, 
and a similar one received from Postmaster Corse. They appeared 
at Worcester on the night before the State convention with an elab- 
orate and well-drawn report, which, though smothered by the central 
committee and kept out of the convention, by some means found its 
way to the public prints. The first half of the document, which 
contains all the statistics and gives the committee's description of 
the condition of the Federal service in this Commonwealth, is ap- 
pended without abridgment. James A. McGeough (chairman), John 
W. Hart, Knowles Freeman, John Stratton, and Waldo E. Cowdrey 
— composed the committee; and the report is signed by 
them. 


The special committee appointed to ascertain the number of partisans and 
offensive Republicans holding Federal offices in Massachusetts under the present 
Democratic administration, and the reasons for their retention, have attended 
to that duty, and submit the following report :— 

In view of the limitations under which the committee labored, having no 
power to send for persons and papers, and considering the great number of em- 
ployees in the service scattered all over the State, and also that the committee 
were denied the privilege of consulting the latest and most authentic rosters 
of the larger departments, it will not be expected, of course, that this report is 
free from inaccuracies, or that the committee pretend to give the number of 
Republicans in every department with mathematical certainty; but, from best 
in'ormation obtainatle under the circumstances, the following figures and find- 
ings are believed to be substantially correct: — 

Customs service.— Boston Custom House, including the appraisers’ and sur- 
veyors’ departments and naval office, whole number of employees, 644; Re- 
publicans, 509. Barnstable, whole number of employees, 20, Republicans, 15, 
Edgartown, whole number of employees, 8; Republicans,7. Fall River, whole 
number of employees, 4; Republicans, 4. Gloucester, whole number of em- 
ployees, 9; Republicans, 4. Marblehead, whole number of employees, 3; Re- 
publicans, none. Nantucket, whole number of employees, 2; Republicans, 1. 
Newburyport, whole number of employees, 4; Republicans,2. New Bedford, 
whole number of employees, 5; Republicans, 4. Plymouth, whole number of 
employees, 4; Republicans, 3. Salem, whole number of employees, 7; Republi- 
cans, none. Whole number of employees in the customs service, 710; Repub- 
licans, 549. 

Internal revenue department, whole number of employees, 46; Republicans, 
6. Custodians’ department, whole number of employees, 40; Republicans, 5. 
Sub-treasury, whole number of employees, 20; Republicans, 19. Life-saving 
service along the coast, whole number of employees, 172; Republicans, 168. 

Post-offices.— Boston, including twenty-two branches and railway mail ser- 
vice, whole number on pay rolls, 1,009; Republicans, 981. Salem, whole number, 
16; Republicans, 14. Lowell, whole number, 20; Republicans, 14. New Bedferd, 
whole number, 19; Republicaus, 18. Worcester, whole number, 38; Republicans, 
28. Lynn, whole namber, 21; Republicans, 19. Newburyport, whole number 10; 
Republicans, 1. Springfield, whole number, 31; Republicans, 17. Lawrence, 
whole number, 18; Republicans, 10. Fall River, whole number, 20; Republicans, 
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10. Taunton, whole number, 12; Republicans, 4, Haverhill, whole number, 14; 
Republicans, 9; Fitchburg, whole number, 6; Republicans, 3. Holyoke, whole 
number, 4; Republicans, 4. Gloucester, whole number, 13; Republicans, 12. 
Malden, whole number, 6; Republicans, none. Brockton, whole number, 12; 
Republicans, 11. ‘Northampton, whole number, 11; Republicans, 8. Waltham, 
whole number, 10; Republicans, 4. In the cities and towns not named above, 
the number of postmasters is 830, of whom the Republicans number 488. These 
postmasters employ a number of assistants not ascertained. Total number of 
employees in post-office department of Massachusetts, about 2,120; Republicans, 
1,656. 

Light-house and light-ship service, whole number employed, 264 ; Republi- 
cans, 264. Ordnance department, whole number, 525; Republicans, 490. 

Navy yard.— Notorious in the history of the sixth Congressional district as 
the head-quarters and recruiting camp of the Republican party for the last 
twenty-five years, the Charlestown Navy Yard is still under the control of Re- 
publican leaders, openly and most offensively used in recent State campaigns 
in the interests of the Republican party, and without doubt in most part con- 
tributing to the loss of that district and a worthy member of Congress to the 
Democratic party in the last election. Whole number of employees, 150; Re- 
publicans, 132. Massachusetts citizens in departments at Washington, whole 
number, 567; Republicans, 539. 

There are other departments in the Federal service in Massachusetts,— such 
as the special mail service and star routes, work let out by contract to the highest 
bidder, and the Pension Office, War Department, United States courts, fish com- 
mis-ion, examiner of boilers, Watertown arsenal, etc.,— affording places for only 
a few men; and they are not counted. The above schedules give the chief depart- 
ments, and show in round numbers whole number of employees not less than 4,614; 
and, of this number, the Republicans are 3,828, or 83 per cent. of all the Federal 
offices in Massachusetts, drawing from the United States Treasury not less than $5,- 
000,000 per annum. To determine the degree of offensive partisanship in each one 
of this great 1. umber would be, of course, an impossibility; and to set forth the 
many flagrant instances brought to the attention of the committee and examined 
would far exceed the proper limits of a report like this. Therefore, your commit- 
tee beg leave to give the result of their investigation in this respect in a brief 
and general statement. In this connection, it must be borne in mind that, while 
there was a great deal of talk about “ civil service reform” and competitive ex- 
aminations, toward the end of the last Republican administration there was abso- 
lutely no practice. Upon the coming in of the Lincoln administration in 1861, the 
old employees were swept out by the wholesale, until not a solitary Democrat 
could be found in any one of the departments ; and, from that time down to the 
4th of March, 1885, the public offices were held and used by party men, selected 
because of their fitness for party work. No prominent Democrat ever received 
an appointment ; and no Democrat of any kind was ever employed except with 
the understanding, express or implied, that he would in some way be a benefit to 
the Republican party. So that, upon the coming in of the Cleveland administra- 
tion, March 4, 1885, your committee find that the number of Democrats in the 
Federal service in Massachusetts was not worth the counting. The entire force, 
with few exceptions, from the collector of the port in Boston and executive heads of 
departments down to the least important country official and laborer in the service, 
were partisan Republicans, appointed for party purposes and expected to do and 
doing the party work. Taken altogether, with the State officials, among whom no 
Democrat was to be found, and the Republican State, city, and town committees, 
of which these Federal oftice-holders were frequently active members, they cov- 
ered the Commonwealth as an army of organized and unprincipled partisans. 
They managed the primary meetings, controlled the annual conventions, supplied 
the party clerk hire and party platforms, levied and collected assessments, con- 
tributed to the party funds, marshalled their multiplied subordinates and em- 
ployees just before election, intimidated the voters at the polls, and in the last 
presidential campaign openly and boastingly helped to disseminate the meanest 
party literature, and descended to the most odious personalities that ever vexed 
and disgraced a political canvass ; and yet 3,828 of these same Republicans are 
not only retained in office, but in many cases actually promoted to higher honors 
and greater pay under the very administration they endeavored to vilify and 
whose election they tried to defeat, while Democrats and less favored Repub- 
licans, seeking employment in the service, must wait and wade through the 
slow and oft-times unsatisfactory process of a civil service examination, in order 
to reach even the minor places left vacant by these Republican promotions. The 
complaint as to the retention of these partisan and offensive Republicans your 
committee find to be well-nigh universal, coming alike from strong believers in 
civil service reform, Democrats and Republicans, too, not in office, as well as 
from those having little or no faith in that doctrine ; and the committee state this 
to prevent any possible misunderstanding. It is not merely that Republicans 
are found in the civil service, as the Republican press would have it, but that 
this considerable remnant of the Republican machine, these hide-bound, party- 
paid, offensive Republicans,— spies in the camp,—still reaping the rewards of 
their uncivil service, and from time to time giving aid and comfort to the enemy, 
should be retained to the exclusion of other citizens more deserving and equally 
competent. This is the nature and extent of the complaint. 





THE WEBSTER CASE.—OPINION OF THE COMMISSION. 


UFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
2 WASHINGTON, D.C., Aug. 24, 1887. 
To the President: 


This Commission has the honor to report that on April 11, 1887; 


Commissioners Edgerton and Lyman made at Chicago an investi- 


gation of the complaint of Mr. George A. Webster against Hon. 


Anthony F. Seeberger, collector of the port of Chicago, which com- 


plaint had been transmitted to you by the Chicago Civil Service 







tigation and 
respectfully cal 


says that on Jan. 13, 1887, he was notified by special Deput 
to take effect January 31. 
duct and ability, which were excellent, 


ster adds that Collector See 








Reform League on January 29 last, and had been referred by you 
to the Commission. 


Commissioners Edgerton and Lyman have each made a report 


to the Commission, copies of which reports are herewith enclosed. 


To several matters suggested by the evidence taken in this inves- 
by the reports referred to, the Commission desires to 

your attention. 

The complaint of Webster is, in substance, that he was compelled 


to resign a place in the appraiser’s office of the Chicago customs 
district; that this compulsion was exercised upon him, not because 
he was inefficient, undutiful, insubordinate, or dishonest, or for any 
yah, wag cause, but because he was a Republican, and the collector 
desi 


to put a Democrat into the place occupied by him. 

In his letter addressed to you, and dated Jan. 25, 1887, a 

ol- 
lector John Hitt that his resignation was demanded by the collector, 
He called upon the collector, and was 
informed that no complaint had been urged against his official con- 
ut that, owing to a great 
pressure, there was a necessity that vacancies should be made. eb- 
rger said, “You must remember that 
our party has been out of power for twenty-five years, and you should 
be thankful for having been allowed to stay two years under a Dem- 
ocratic administration.” Webster was compelled to resign. 

This complaint was transmitted by the Commission to Collector 
Seeberger, with a request that he should make such reply as he might 
deem proper. On February 9, the collector replied that his request 
for the resignation of Webster had been made for reasons amply 
strong, and that, in making the request, he had acted in strict con- 
ow with the Civil Service Law, as he understood the law. He 
added : — 


It is not my purpose to enter into a discussion upon the absurd position taken 
by Mr. Webster in the communication in question, but I must distinctly deny 
having said anything at the alleged interview that could be construed to mean 
that the request for the resignation was prompted by political reasons. 


In his testimony before the Commissioner, Collector Seeberger 
said, on this point, that he wished to be understood as denying hav- 
ing said anything to Webster that could be construed into a declara- 
tion that the request for his resignation was prompted by political 
reasons. He added :— 


He called on me at my place of business at an hour when I was not accus- 
tomed to be at the custom house. I was then busy with my affairs, and the 
precise conversation with him at that time I would not undertake to repeat. 
I wish to say emphatically and to be understood as denying having said anything 
that could be construed that the request for his resignation was prompted by 
political reasons. 

I think, however, that it is possible that in the course of the conversation 

I may have called his attention to the fact that there was a long list of civil ser- 
vice eligibles in the hands of the local board, and that many of these eligibles 
were preferring claims, directly or indirectly, on the strength of their position 
as eligibles ; and in that sense it might be called pressure. Now, so far as the 
political phase of this pressure is concerned, the course of the collector is a plain 
and definite one. He has no right to inquire into the political faith of any eligible 
whose name may be cited ; and in this case, as in all others when this reason was 
assigned or explanation given, I would say that it was with the fact in mind that, 
almost as an entirety, the political opinions of the applicants were unknown to the 
appointing officer. It is as much the desire of the collector to enforce the law 
in its intent and true spirit as it can be on the part of any one. I think that, not- 
withstanding the zeal shown by the Civil Service League, these cases are in as 
good hands as they would be if intrusted entirely to that body. 
I had hoped that it would not be necessary to enter into any discussion 
of this matter, or be compelled to answer any accusations as to my truthfulness; 
but, as it has come up in this shape, I feel it my duty to say that the only consid- 
eration that induced me to keep back the facts that prompted the request for 
Mr. Webster's resignation was the desire to spare his feelings and avoid unneces 
sary discussion. I have pursued that course in every instance where I have asked 
for a resignation; and it is, under my experience, the best course to pursue. 
It is not always necessary or best that the party who is asked for a resignation 
for reasons amply strong, as in this case, should be told of them or that they 
should be made public. ... 

In regard to my saying during the conversation that I had not a word of com- 
plaint as to his official conduct, the remark usually made under such circum- 
stances is, ‘‘ There are no formal complaints made against you”’; but I certainly 
did not use the language imputed to me here. In this case there were no formal 
charges. The reasons for his removal were in my own mind and keeping. 


This is all the testimony that was taken on this point; and it will 
be observed that, while Collector Seeberger states emphatically that 
he did not say to Webster anything that could be construed into 
an admission that his resignation had been demanded for political 
reasons, the collector did not inform him that the resignation had not 
been demanded for such reasons, and in his testimony he says, “ The 
reasons for his removal were in my own mind and keeping.” These 
reasons the collector has refused to state. 

Commenting upon Collector Seeberger’s testimony concerning his 
reasons for demanding Webster’s resignation, Commissioner Lyman 





tion justifies 
the demand. 


says that certain testimony taken during the investi 
the suspicion that politics had s»mething to do wi 
The Commissioner adds :— 


Collector Seeberger distinctly and emphatically denied thatjhe demanded the 
resignation of Webster because he had “ refused to contribute to a political fund 
or for a political purpese, or to render political services to any party or politician, 
or because he had refused to permit the appointing officer or any other person 
in the civil service to coerce his action.” He, however, nowhere states, neither 
in his letter to the Commission nor in his testimony, although having abundant 
opportunity to do so, that he was not actuated by political reasons in demanding 
it. He did, however, deny that he said anything at the interview between him- 
self and Webster that could be construed to mean that the request for the resig- 
nation was prompted by political reasons. His final statement on the subject, 
made deliberately and after reflection, was that the reasons for Webster’s 
removal “ were in his own mind and keeping,” and he would prefer not to state 
them. 


In connection, attention is called to the fact that Webster was 
not, so far as the evidence shows, given the benefit of the law which 
requires the heads of the several Executive Departments, in making 
wohetion of force, to “retain those persons, who may be equally 
qualified, who have been honorably discharged from the military or 
naval service of the United States.” 

Webster is an honorably discharged wounded soldier, and the 
evidence does not show that his resignation was demanded for the 
reason that he was not efficient. He had passed the civil service cus- 
toms examination with an average of 90.5 per cent.; and, his conduct 
and capacity during his probation having been satisfactory, he had 
been absolutely appointed. The collector, at the time of making the 
absolute appointment, spoke in complimentary terms of his attention 
to business and general good conduct. He was afterwards promoted 
for faithful and efficient service. The predecessor of Collector See- 
berger, Hon. Jesse Spalding, has testified to Webster’s competency 
as a clerk; Mr. Charles H. Ham, the predecessor of Mr. Hoffmann 
as appraiser, to his good character, capacity, and faithfulness during 
three years of service in the appraiser's office; and Appraiser Hoff- 
mann, to his industry, faithfulness, and efficiency, to his ability, to 
his integrity as a man, and to the excellence of his record in the 
appraiser’s office. 

Commissioner Lyman says :— 


These are the testimonies of the men under whom Webster served, and who 
may reasonably be supposed to have had knowledge of his character and ability; 
and, if they told the truth, they have established the fact that he was an honest, 
competent, and faithful clerk. The language used by them cannot possibly 
be made to apply to a dishonest, incompetent, and unfaithful clerk. It 1s true 
that Mr.sHoffm-nn, in his testimony explaining his letter, stated that he based his 
estimate of Mr. Webster largely upon what Mr. Ham, his predecessor, had said 
of him; but he also stated that his letters contained what he believed at the time 
they were written, and still, at the time of testifying, believed to be the truth 
so far as he had any personal knowledge. Mr. Deputy Collector Hitt testified that 
Webster was an “average clerk,’ nothing beyond it ; that he made errors, a d 
frequently “had matters returned to him for correction;” that he was inatten- 
tive and careless about matters of form. Altogether, the testimony shows that 
Webster was at least an “‘ average clerk ”’ in faithfulness and efficiency, and that 
his integrity and ability were unquestioned. 


Collector Seeberger does not deny that Webster was a competent 
clerk, and there is no reason to believe that he was not retained 
because he was not equally qualified with other clerks of the Chicago 
customs district who had not been honorably discharged from the 
military service of the United States. 

That Webster was an offensive partisan, who permitted his polit- 
ical prejudices to interfere with the proper discharge of his duties, 
is not shown by the testimony. In the affidavit made by him, he 
swears that he was never a politician, had never at'ended a caucus 
or convention as a delegate, and but once as a spectator. Mr. J. K. 
Wright, formerly a member of the Democratic State Central Commit- 
tee of Wisconsin, states that he can bear witness that, although a 
steadfast Republican, Webster was in no sense a partisan of bigoted 
or offensive views, aud that he never saw him take an active part 
in politics, and knew him to be a man who deposited his vote and 
went about his business. Mr. Merritt Starr, the attorney of the Chi- 
cago Civil Service Reform League, testified that during the progress 
of an investigation made by the league concerning the conduct of the 
Republican Chicago custom house employees during the presidential 
campaign and election of 1884, Webster had, upon being questioned, 
given information that there had been indirect and undefined solicita- 
tion of funds for campaign purposes made in the custom house 
during the fall of 1884, but that little money had been obtained, 
and that he, with others, had declined to make any contribution or 
pay any assessment to any political fund. Commissioner Lyman 
says,— 

Mr. Webster’s conduct at the time in furnishing information to the league 
with regard to the administration of the custom house by Collector Seeberger’s 
predecessor very distinctly ahd thoroughly satisfied those making the investiga- 
tion on behalf of the league, as they state that he was not in sympathy with the 


use of the office for the aid of the party then in power, and was ready to furnish 
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such information as was in his knowledge which would lead to the prevention of 
such use of the office by that party. 








quiet and gentlemanly way, keeping always in view the rights of others who might 
differ from me. I deposit my vote and go about my business, believing this to be 
the extent of my duty as a citizen. 


ing the time he held a public place it was his right to give, at proper 
times, strong expression to those views. 
erated that, because a man occupies a place in the classified civil ser- 
vice, he must therefore surrender his right to take an interest in the 


feres with his public duties, render insecure in the service of the gov- 
ernment the 
discharge of the duties of which affects public policies. 





arriving at speedy and definite conclusions upon complaints of the 
kind under consideration; but, while appointing officers have the 
right to retain within their own minds and keeping the reasons for 
the removals made by them, they may abuse their power with shame- 














evident bad or unjustifiable purpose of the appointing officer in exer- 
cising, arbitrarily and without explanation, the power of removal. In 
an evident attempt to justify Collector Seeberger in his refusal to per- 
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In his affidavit, Webster says : — 
I have, however, strong, honest political views, which I have always held in a 


Strong political views Webster had a right to entertain; and dur- 


The opinion is not to be tol- 


politics of the country. No good citizen will do so; and no degree of 
activity in effort to advance the interest of the party opposed to the 
administration should, provided his partisan activity in no way inter- 


ition of any person who does not occupy a place the 


It is here suggested that if the rule which obtains in the Treasury 
Department, requiring a reason to be given for every dismissal or forced 
resignation, were observed in the administration of tbe affairs of all 
branches of the executive civil service, there would be no difficulty in 


ful impunity, and in abuses of this kind remain unchallenged, — 
by suspicion created by many facts all pointing in the direction of the 


mit the reasons he had for demanding Webster’s resignation to escape 
from his own mind and keeping, Commissioner Edgerton says : — 


He who now questions or denies the right of removal, without assigning rea- 
sons, virtually says to the appointing power: I know you have the constitutional 
right to displace me, but you shall not exercise that right, or you shall exercise it 
only in such manner as I think proper to prescribe. I will not without complaint 
consent to a dismissal, unless you shall give a reason satisfactory for it to me and 
to my friends. Who, in such a condition of affairs, would be master,— the respon- 
sible man or the subordinate ? 


In this conclusion the Commissioner does not concur. That a 
rule requiring reasons for each removal, to be filed with the order of 
removal, would result in any restriction or even modification of the 
existing unlimited power of removal is, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sion, an untenable position. No removal is now made in the Treas- 
ury Department except for reasons stated; and a reason is given and 
is reported to the Commission for the removal from the Chicago post- 
office of any person appointed, upon certification, to a place in that 
office not excepted from examination. That this practice has in any 
degree restricted cr modified the power of removal in the Treasury 
Department or in the Chicago post-office, no one can maintain. 

And why should not an appointing officer be required to file a state- 
ment of reasons for every removal made by him? It will not do to 
say, as Commissioner Edgerton does, that the appointing officer must 
be the master of his subordinates or that he is the employer of those 
who under his direction serve the government. He neither owns the 
office occupied by himself nor the offices occupied by persons em- 
ployed by the government to do, under his supervision, the work of 
the public service. He is not the employer of his subordinates. He 
is nota master. He is a servant, a servant of the peop’e; and certainly 
no good reason can be given why he, in serving the people, should be 
permitted to hold in his own mind and keeping his reasons for doin 
or refusing to do any act in the performance or non-performance 0 
which the people have an interest. His superiors in office, who are 
responsible for his official conduct, have a right to be informed, in an 
official way, why he does any official act. He can no longer appoint 
persons to places in the classified civil service for his own purposes or 
for the purpose of paying money out of the treasury for work done or 
to be done in the interest of his pariy friends. Acting under the 
Civil Service Law and rules, he says, in effect, whenever he now makes 
an appointment from a certification of eligibles made to him by the 
Commission, “I appoint this person because his fitness has been 
tested, and he has been found to be qualified for the public service.” 
Why should he not also be required to say, whenever he dismisses a 
person, “I dismiss this person because he is inefficient,” or for some 
other reason, good or bad? And an appointing officer who cannot 
—_ a good reason for every dismissal made by him ought himself to 

dismissed. Appointing officers, as well as all other public officers, 
should, in the discharge of every official duty, be required to act upon 
the wise political maxim that public office is a public trust. 

Reasons for dismissal filed with the order of dismissal would not, 
as Commissioner Edgerton claims, give to the person dismissed the 
right to question the dismissal ; but it would give to the superiors of 
the appointing officer the means of ascertaining — and they certainly 
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have the right to know— upon what reasons he acted in the dis- 
charge of an important official duty,— the actual reasons upon which 
action was taken, and not reasons fabricated after the fact to justify 
action taken possibly in utter disregard of the public interests. 

The Commission agrees with Commissioner Edgerton in the state- 
ment which no intelligent person anywhere has ever questioned that 
the power of removal is unrestricted. There are many good reasons 
for the belief that it should remain so, but this fact does not justify 
the claim that therefore no appointing officer should be called into 
question for removals made by him for other reasons than those in- 
hibited by the law. It is not unlawful to remove a good man who is 
in every way competent in the discharge of his public duties; but, 
upon the removal of such a man without good cause,—and there 
may be good cause even for such a removal,— the officer making the 
removal should be condemned. In view of these and of other con- 
siderations, which cannot now be stated, the Commission repeats 
what was said in its opinion in the Philadelphia post-office case,— 
that a rule requiring reasons for dismissal to be filed with the order 
of dismissal would be a wise rule; but, in the absence of a provision of 
law or of a presidential rule requiring this, reasons for removal can- 
not be demanded. In the case under consideration, the Commission 
could not, therefore, require Collector Seeberger to state his reasons 
for demanding the resignation of Mr. Webster. These reasons are, 
consequently, so far as the Commission has information, still within 
the mind and keeping of the collector. 

Concerning the right of the Commission to make investigations of 
the kind conducted by Commissioners eee and Lyman at Chi- 
cago, against the right and policy of which Commissioner Edgerton 
makes objection, but little need be said. Such investigations result 
in the good of the service, in the correction of wrong methods and of 
bad methods, and sometimes in the disclosure of evasions and of 
violations of both the law and the rules. The right to make such 
investigations has never before been questioned, and the wisdom of 
the policy of making them has been shown in many ways. 

n conclusion, the Commission feels impelled to express its dissent 
from Commissioner Edgerton’s censure of civil service reform leagues 
and associations, and particularly of the Civil Service Reform League 
of Chicago. Among other things, the Commissioner says : — 


The President has said that he regards himself as pledged to the fair and 
honest enforcement of the Civil Service Law, because public duty requires that, 
like all other statutes, it should be, in good faith and without evasion, enforced. 

To enable the President to see that the law is enforced, it is not necessary for 
the Civil Service Commission to investigate every trivial and unreasonable charge 
against a government Democratic official, because he is such, upon the ground 
that he must be presumed to be guilty of whatever charged until he is proven to 
be innocent. The ‘““Leagues”’ and “ Associations,” which are too often essen- 
tially political in their character and purposes, and not composed entirely of con- 
sistent reformers, as well as the individual pretenders to devotion to the public 
interest as civil service reformers, should concede to the President and to his 
party some honesty of purpose, and should believe that, as far as is in his power, 
he will see that the Civil Service Law and the rules made by himself are faithfully 
executed. 

So long as unreasoning hostility to the administration and persistent denun- 
ciation are called vigilance and investigation in the cause of honest government 
and civil service reform, so long will it be known that neither civil service reform 
nor honest government are the real subjects of deep concern, but that greed for 
office and party success are the mainspring to action, and the defeat of the pres~ 
ent Democratic administration the highest purpose. Men who will repose no 
trust or confidence in others often fail to secure it.in themselves. 


The Commission’s observation has discovered no purpose of the 
civil service leagues and associations of the country, or of any of 
them, to antagonize the administration, or to in any way embarrass it 
in the enforcement of the Civil Service Law and rules. On the con- 
trary, all such leagues and associations have shown not only a com- 
mendable desire to make the law and the rules popular with the 
people, but also the most earnest desire to support the Commission in 
the discharge of its duties and to aid it in the correction of abuses 
and in the discovery of violations of the law. 

It is not to be denied that the leagues and associations interested 
in the extension of the reform are sometimes clamorous for action 
that cannot be wisely taken. It is also true that, in their zeal for the 
snecess of the cause to which they are devoted, they too often listen 
with credulity to palpable falsehood, and not infrequently build a 
mole-hill of omission into a mountain of violation. But, with all 
their faults and weaknesses, they are worthy of commendation as the 
most vigilant, intelligent, and able of the defenders of the reform 
system, as the most zealous of the advocates of a strict enforcement 
of the civil service law and rules. And they are not bodies of irre- 
sponsible men. They are composed of the most reputable of the resi- 


dents of the respective communities in which they are organized; of 
men who are not greedy for office and party success; of men who de- 
sire the success of the administration because they believe the admin- 
istration desires and is laboring to secure the success of the civil ser- 
vice reform movement. And this praise may be extended to the Civil 
Service Reform League of Chicago. Commissioner Edgerton says 
that the charges made by Mr. Webster against Collector Seeberger 





were incited and encouraged by that league for two purposes,— to 
make them a basis for political partisan attack upon the _—— 
administration, and for the purpose of bringing prominently forward 
as active civil service reformers certain persons who might otherwise 
remain unknown. In enforcing this charge against the league, the 
Commissioner adds that — 

The Lye ve of complaint is to fasten upon a Democratic administration some 
charge of violation, if not of the letter, then of the spirit of the law,— violations 


which are rarely, if ever, sought for during a Republican administration, as 
whatever it might do would be called a faithful observance of law. 


This is a charge that the league, being Republican in its mem- 
bership and its p , is swift to ask for investigations of Demo- 
cratic officials and never willing to consider it possible that a 
Republican officer could do anything in violation of the law or the 
rules. But the Commissioner replies conclusively to himself, when he 
says in the paragraph following the charge : — 

The Civil Service Reform League of Chicago, as stated by its attorney, was a 
seeker after violations of the Civil Service Law. It sought to investigate Mr. 
—! Mr. Seeberger’s predecessor ; and it used Mr. Webster and others 

Mr. Spalding was the Republican gece of Mr. Seeberger 
as collector at the port of Chicago. The league preferred charges 
against him of violation of the Civil Service Law in making political 
assessments, or allowing such assessments to be made, in the Chi- 
cago custom house, for the benefit of the Republican party in the 
presidential campaign of 1884. Evidently, the Chicago league has 
been impartial in its treatment of the Republican and Democratic 
collectors at that port. 

It is true that many more complaints have been made by civil 
service leagues and associations since the inauguration of the present 
administration than were made before that time. But there is a good 
reason for this outside of any political bias of the leagues and associ- 
ations. The Civil Service Act, the examination provision of which 
did not become effective until July 16, 1°83, covered into the classified 
civil service an almost unanimously Kepublican force of clerks and 
other employees. As a general rule, the dismissals between July 16, 
1883, and March 4, 1885, were therefore dismissals of Republicans, 
who could not then clamor at the doors of the leagues and associa- 
tions, saying : — 

We are the victims of the other party. We were competent clerks, but we 
have been turned out because we were not of the party in power. 


After March, 1885, as before that date, most of the dismissals 
were of Republicans, the employees of all the departments and of all 
the post-offices and of all the customs districts being, as a general 
rule, Republicans. And then, as a matter of course, the doors of the 
leagues and associations were besieged by the persons, each “with a 
claim that in his case the letter and the spirit of every section of the 
law and of every clause of every rule had been flagrantly violated. 
The leagues and the associations listened, and preferred charges 
against certain postmasters and certain custom officers. That they 
preferred but few charges shows how successfully they resisted 
importunity to become the champions of incompetency, dishonesty, 
laziness, and negligence. 

The Commission appreciates the helpful support it has received 
and is receiving from civil service leagues and associations, and it rec- 
ognizes the right of such leagues and associations to seek to ascertain 
whether the law is being faithfully executed. And, more than this, 
the Commission will, as in duty bound, continue to investigate charges 
of violations of the law and the rules, whenever such charges come 
from reputable bodies of citizens, whether called leagues, associations, 
clubs, or committees, and whether composed of Democrats or Republi- 
cans. The vigilance of the opposition party always has a tendency to 
keep the party in power close to the straight line of duty ; and the mem- 
bers of the opposition have the right, which the Commission respects, 
to organize for the express purpose of detecting violations of the Civil 
Service Law and rules, and for the purpose of ascertaining whether the 
law is being faithfully executed or is being nullified by non-execution 
or evasion of its letter or spirit. If leagues, associations, clubs, and 
committees opposed to the party in power charge violation or evasion 
of the law, the Commission will, by impartial investigation, either 
confound them in false statement or expose to public condemnation 
the non-performance or violation of duty denounced by them. 

We have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servants, 

JOHN H. OBERLY, 


CHARLES LYMAN, 
United States Civil Service Commissioners. 





A GREAT many people are afraid that permanent tenure will breed 
an offensive aristocracy of office-holders. The hope of promotion 
among these officers, if there were no other motive, would of itself 
make them act like gentlemen. Where men are appointed and pro- 
moted through merit, there is but little danger of their treating the 

ublic with insolence. But the office-holder-who is the creature of 
avoritism is just the one to truckle to his superiors and insult his 
inferiors.— Gen. Andrews. 





